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Not so Bad, as Badly Understood. 

The statement that ‘‘there are no bad boys, 
at some boys are misunderstood,” is all that 
pears in a despatch from Chicago akout a 
prominent clergyman’s address. 

If there are no bad boys, we would like to 
know at what period in life human sin begins. 
Ifthe boy is father of the man,’’ this means 
tat of badness or goodness he is the same 
abject continued. We believe that badness 
tmmences at whatever time, whether in the 


dright. But if their crude and unenlightened 
karts are not yet sensitive to the wrong of 
what they indulge in, children should indeed 
beshown a more excellent way, but not yet be 
stigmatized as ‘‘bad.’’ 

Parental company is almost as bad as ‘‘bad 
cmpany’’ for hardening a boy into badness, 
thre its favorite way for correcting him 
sto call him ‘‘bad.”” And usually it is the 
tamper that is bad that calls him so. ‘‘Naughty, 
mughty'’’ ‘‘Oh you area badone!’’ ‘‘Didn’t 
thee know thee’s a bad little girl?’”’ How often 
te we pained on hearing such words. If the 
thild hears himself habitually called bad at the 
wavenience of his caretaker, he will learn 
make the epithet, and not himself, good. 
“What’s the use trying to be good?” he feels. 
‘T've got the name of being bad, and | might 
swell live up to it. The fellows I go with 
all me a good fellow, and I will go after 
them.’’ 

The instinct of activity,—exercise of voice 
®muscles,—is a part of the Creator’s pro- 
tsion for children’s development. Their ways 
we often inconvenient to older people, and so 
we called bad, where there was no intention 
annoy any one. Moral distinctions thus be- 
tme confused. We once heard a little girl 
thilosophize, ‘‘I know the difference now, when 
jou want to do anything, it is wrong; and when 
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you hate to do something, then that is right.” 
In one respect the clergyman was correct. 
Children are misunderstood, because we can- 
not see the workings of their hearts. This 
might be said of many children of larger 
growth also. The poem which we have some- 
where quoted, entitled ‘‘Misunderstood,’’ has 
a true place on the earth. Perhaps many are 
walking closer to the little light they see, 
than we are who are more enlightened. We 
do not make allowance for a boy’s, and for 
some men’s, disadvantages in carrying about 
with them a crude and untrained moral un- 
derstanding, that lack of habitual reference 
of everything to the inward voice or witness 
for truth in the heart, in which we might 
have encouraged them, instead of blaming 
them out of it. They are misunderstood be- 
cause they misunderstand. How many school- 
boys have we set down in our minds as those 
in whose honor when they should become 
grown up men we could never trust, do we 
now esteem with high confidence seeing 
their righteous course as honorable citizens. 
As boys they were bent on doing the honorable 
thing according to the crude maxims of those 
with whom they ran and whose ideals they 
imbibed; but that very bent to do the honora- 
ble thing as from time to time unfolded, has 
stood by them as their capacity for the light 
of purer truth enlarged. When the boy was 
a child he thought as a child, and so behaved, 
sometimes to our grief; but when he became 
a man he put away childish things. In bad- 
ness he remained a child, but in understand- 
ing became a man. 

Put thyself in his place, and so thou can 
lead him as one confiding in thee, into thy 
place, to see things as thou hast learned to 
see them. Jesus has his influence with us 
because He understands us. He came down 
into our condition, and we feel he can speak 
to our condition. He knows our frame, he 
remembers that we are dust. Let this mind 
be in us which was also, and is, in Christ 
Jesus, and we shall learn how to walk hand in 
hand with our children in guiding them up 
higher, rather than, off at some unsympathetic 
distance, think to scold them thro’ the briers 
and rocks, up hill. The Saviour, to guide us 
into all the Truth, has put himself in our 
place. He offers himself as our true yoke- 
fellow, saying, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you and 
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learn of me. For I am meek and lowly in 


heart."’ 

But for some mysterious inward sense of 
this voice we do not see how the laborers who 
are enslaved to the pursuit of a bare exist- 
ence, or are soured on this earth under the 
pangs of a grinding poverty, can have any 
interest in virtue at all. How can they have 
courage to swing up the pick-axe one time 
more; or have the heart to keep drawing the 
needle and thread to secure one more day of 
distress? With half their destitution and toil 
under a sense of building up atom by atom 
the opulence of others, how many of us would 
be less resentful against society, or at Provi- 
dence himself? But they are kept on, and above 
dire despair, by some secret working of the spir- 
it of that Yoke-fellow of all that are oppressed. 

While we cannot excuse the complaint of 
the straitened in taking the form of sedi- 
tion, and must condemn not only the error of 
the anarchist who would turn the discontent 


of the poor into Bia overthree. of aceiety. Daly. sik 
also that other error of those millionaire an- 
archists who, rendering no equivalent, would 
fatten themselves on their necessity,—we 
believe that the great Searcher of hearts who 
does understand us all, makes all due allow- 
ance for the disabilities of every class to do 
better, and knows who of those whom men put 
last, Himself in the great Readjustment to 
place with the first, and who of the first to 
place last. He constantly saves our country 
from the despair of the desperate and from 
the grasping of the unscrupulous by the 
checks and intimations of his Spirit upon 
them. But He does not discharge the world 
from tribulation. 

But ‘‘this I recall to mind, therefore I have 
hope: it is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed. They are new every morning;”’ 
new in the weary and heavy laden; new in the 
selfish accumulator to make him show mercy: 
new in the bad boy to enlighten him in the 
standard of right and wrong; new in his 
judges to make them charitable as bound with 
him. They are his Sun rising on the evil to 
make them good, and on the good to make 
them better; on the accusers of the bad boy, 
of the bad man or of the bad woman, to dis- 
solve the cloud of prejudice which prevents 
our understanding them, that in his Spirit we 
may be their helpers. 
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The circumstance is recalled, of a perfectly | 
legitimate business subscription, into which he 
gtered, part of the inducement being that he | 
gas at regular periods to receive a premium 
gf certain desirable articles. One day a mem- 


jer of his household remarked that no more | parted, 
gf the premiums had been received and asked 

thereason. He said he had felt uncomfortable 
as it, and ‘‘had felt it was best to burn the 
bridge behind him, and cross no more of the 
kind.’’ 


And as it was with the restraining influence, 
was it also with the constraining. Coupled 
gith this attentive attitude of mind was a faith, 
bold and implicit, that they who know and mind 
the Shepherd’s voice, will not step forth of 
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him, with the object of engaging in further 
, conversation on the subject. The opportunity 
as they walked along, proved an open one, in 
which we may believe seed was sown on re- 
ceptive soil, and the young man reluctantly 
with assurances of gratitude for the 
interest displayed in his welfare. 

Near the time of his restoration to member- 
ship in the Society of Friends, his mouth was 
opened in public ministry, and at frequent 
intervals he was vocally exercised for the wel- 
fare of his friends. He spoke, not as one who 
was reaching for the applause of men, but as 
one whose lips had been touched with a live 
coal from the Altar, and whose peace and joy 
consisted in his faithfulness in delivering the 


their own volition; and that when He putteth | message committed to him. 


these forth, (who are his own sheep) He goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him to the 
psture of his choosing 

It is not surprising ~ that a large part 
of our dear father’s ministry was accomplished 
in wayside service as he walked along the 
streets, or travelled in public conveyance. 

He has been seen to stop when on the street, 
and retracing a few steps, place his hand lov- 
ingly on the arm of a laboring man, or a me- 
thanic, and whisper to him a message of Gospel 
love in such a tender, interested manner, that 
a responsive nod of gratitude and appreciation 
would mark the close of the interview. Nor 
were these leadings directed only toward those 
in the humbler walks of life, for frequently, 
mder the constraint of the Holy Spirit, he 
would be led in an unexpected way to approach 
aneighbor or a fellow citizen, and under deep 
etercise speak to him about his soul’s welfare, 
inviting him to accept a Saviour’s redeeming 
love, and to enlist in that service that gathereth 
frait unto life eternal. 

‘While on a western train some years ago, a 
part of the car in which he sat was occupied 
by a theatrical troupe, who by their boisterous 
behavior and coarse hilarity, were very con- 
sicuous. Going to two of them who were 
seated nearby, he spoke to them about their 
@iritual life in a loving and persuasive way. 
Others of the troupe observing his action, 
paused to listen, and thus an opportunity to 
speak a word for his Master was offered. 

At its conclusion, several of them soberly 
shook hands with him, and thanked him; and 
during the rest of the journey seemed to rest 
under a quieting influence. 

On another occasion while travelling between 
two large cities, he observed in another part 
of the car, a group of young men deeply en- 
grossed in a game of cards. He felt an exercise 
of spirit coming over him, that he should speak 
to them on the subject, but to approach entire 
strangers and discountenance their occupation, 
seemed a heavy trial to him. Nevertheless 
feeling assured that darkness would be his 
portion if he disobeyed the now clear command 
to speak to them, he went and in much tender- 
ness pleaded with them against a practice so 
fraught with danger, and so unbecoming the 
followers of a meek and lowly Saviour, en- 
couraging them to lay up for themselves treas- 
ures in‘Heaven. While two of the party en- 
deavored to defend what they said was a daily 
practice with them in order to pass the time 
travelling, they received the admonition with 
respect. On leaving the train, he was sur- 
prised to find one of the young men following 


His mivistry was that of experimental knowl- 
edge, rather than the exposition of doctrine; 
and its delivery was characterized by a per- 
suasive earnestness. In the exercise of his gift, 
he was concerned to keep out all sparks of 
human kindling; and with his eye intent on his 
Master, he preached the Truth as it was re- 
vealed to him. 

He feared forward spirits, but rejoiced in 
the lispings of those who were as children in 
the school of Christ, and was a nursing father 
to such. His Monthly Meeting recorded him 


as a minister in the Seventh Month, 1892. 
(To be continued.) 


An Exhortation. . 

Dear Friends:—In a measure of that love 
which I believe is begotten of God, I feel con- 
strained to write a few lines to you, to put 
you in mind of the great need of diligent watch- 
fulness that we may not come short of that 
living up to and walking in the light and life 
of the Spirit, that we may none of us come 
short of growing in and through and by Him 
into the fulness of the stature of Christ unto 
his honor and praise. Oh that we may all 
know of that well of water which springeth 
up into everlasting life being sunk deep into 
our hearts that we may drink freely thereof, 
so that mortality may be swallowed up of life; 
that we may individually experience what the 
apostle spoke of when he said: “I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live,—yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” But, dear friends, 
there are many things that we are indulging 
ourselves in which must be done away before 
we can come into that condition of full ac- 
ceptance with Him and become full laborers 
in his vineyard of souls. The fields are indeed 
white unto harvest, but the laborers are few. 
We need to enter more often into the closet 
of our hearts and there seek unto the Lord for 
the anointing of his Spirit, which alone can 
rightly qualify us for his service. 

Your friend, 
JOSIAH STANDING, 

PASADENA, Cal. 

“For THE FRIEND.” 

ON THE SHORE. 
I stood above the highest tidal line, 
On rocky shelf where swiftest spoondrift leap. 
Majesty and power in awful chime, 
Rolled on the waves in grandeur’s sullen sweep. 
The angry billows surged beneath my feet, 
And dashed my bosom with their harmless spray, 

So have I learned the storms of life to meet, 

Since Christ I know; the Life, the Truth, the 


Way. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. H. T. MILLER. 


11 
Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting. 


AT MOUNT LAUREL, SIXTH MONTH 15th, 1905. 
“Gather up the fragments, that ‘nothing be lost.” 


Upon that memorable occasion when the 
Saviour of men had by his own power fed the 
multitude until all were satisfied, out of what 
had to the disciples seemed an extremely in- 
adequate provision, He gave them the above 
instruction, thereby imparting the lesson that 
though a very little under his blessing might 
be made to fulfil much, yet they were not to 
fall into the error of allowing a dependence 
upon this power to make them indifferent io 
that high economy, so often enforced in the 
teaching of the Master, that nothing coming 
from his hand is to be wasted. 

Such thoughts as the above have arisen in 
the mind of the writer since the last seasion 
of Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting. 
The beautiful, summer-like weather which pre- 
vailed throughout the day, the air laden with 
the breath of clover bloom and the fragrant 
incense wafted from woodland bower, could 
not but leave their impress upon the senses of 
the young and old who from out of various sec- 
tions of the immediate country wound their 
way to what is at present the largest rural 
gathering of Friends in Quarterly Meeting ca- 
pacity within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

The meeting-house at Mt. Laurel belongs to 
that class of capacious houses erected near 
the close of the eighteenth century, ere the 
various separations began to divide the Society, 
and when in many neighborhoods the Friends’ 
meeting-house was the chief, if not the only, 
place of worship. One hundred years, and 
more, have passed since the erection of this 
structure, and many evidences of exterior de- 
cay had set in, when, through the live interest 
of a few Friends, two years ago, the whole was 
put in thorough repair. While the future of 
our country meetings generally does not look 
very promising, there must still remain for 
those who believe that Quakerism has not yet 
fulfilled its mission the confidence that some, 
at least, of these fine old meeting-houses may 
one day become the refuge of a people who 
will be found seeking the Lord for his own 
sake; and for their own soul’s sake, a place of 
waiting whence are banished all devices of 
human origin, which, though by no means so 
intended, do in a measure impede the progress 
of the soul in its seeking for deliverance from 
sin. 

The large, inviting enclosure encircling the 
time honored edifice presented an animated 
scene, as carriage after carriage entered and 
unloaded its occupants at the low doorways, 
whence in and out have passed more than three 
generations of Friends. The halo of peaceful 
quiet that hovered o’er the scene, the joyful 
expectancy of an occasion of interest, which 
had led thither many young people, the quiet 
hopefulness in the minds of the older ones, 
that a spiritual blessing was in store, produced 
a certain community of interest which cannot 
but be healthful, and which is indeed essential 
whe ever Quakerism is to-day expected even 
to hold its own, without referring to the matter 
of a possibility of its again becoming a great 

leavening influence, as in days of o!d, upon the 
community at large. 

The impressive silence that falls‘ upon the 
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population, while in dry Maine, after all the 
druggists and blind tiger men have been 
counted in, it is but one for every 472 of the 
population, and in dry North Dakota but one 
for each 490 of population. 

This tract is gotten up to mislead voters 
regarding the facts in the above States, by 
juggling with figures. It is the product of 
dishonest men, and its conclusions are tainted 
with falsehood.—American Issue. 


How Far Dogs THE MODERATE USE OF 
ALCOHOL AFFECT LONGEVITY, is the title of a 
paper by Dr. T. D. Crothers, read before an 
annual meeting of the American Association 
of Life Insurance Examining Surgeons, held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Sixth Month 6th, 
1904. The entire article is instructive as 
showing the danger of using any alcoholic 
drink. Dr. Crothers says: ‘‘The so-called 
moderate drinkers and those who use wines or 
beers at the table are, with few exceptions, 
in the first stages of inebriety or alcoholism. 
Such persons are subject to toxic periods and 
nerve explusions, and frequently die from 
pneumonia or other intercurrent acute dis- 
eases. Those who claim never to exceed a 
minimum quantity have been found to have 
excess at intervals, usually concealed 
A study of so-called moderate drinkers in- 
dicates a higher mortality than those who 
drink to excess at intervals and have periods 
of total abstinence. One of the reasons is 
the steady drinker suffers from the cumulative 
anzsthetic action of alcohol, which constantly 
depresses vitality and lowers the resisting 
forces to acute disease . The con- 
clusion is sustained by statistical studies ex- 
tending over many thousands of cases that 
the moderate and the excessive user of spirits 
at twenty-five years of age rarely lives to the 
fiftieth year. Still another fact comes 
into- prominence, viz: the use of spirits in al- 
most any form is followed by a peculiar mental 
degeneracy. Pauperism, insanity, idiocy, crim- 
inality, and a large list of so-called moral de- 
linquencies, which are literally physical de- 
generations of neuronds and nerve centers are 
the common sequelz. The race has been 
switched off on the downward track to extinc- 
tion. The so-called moderate use of spirits 
is the first switch point. This is not a theory 
or opinion but is a demonstrated fact. The 
study of the dependent classes, including the 
criminals, showing the large proportion of 
alcoholic ancestors is strong evidence of this. 
Beyond this range of scientific facts another 
realm is opening and another side of the sub- 
ject is coming into prominence. It is the 
materialism of bitter experience spreading 
through all circles of industry, bringing start- 
ling confirmation to the theories that alco- 
hol is an anesthetic and paralyzant in its 
affects on the organism. All the great cap- 
tains of industry and the employers of labor 
and directors of business interests are de- 
manding more imperatively that responsible 
and trusted men in all departments shall be 
total abstainers, simply for business reasons. 
To them moderate drinkers are defective in 
judgment, capacity and physical vigor. The 
elements of risk, danger and loss are increased 
in the work they perform. This conclusion is 
not sentiment or moral theory, but the teach- 
ings of harsh experience and knowledge of the 


operation of inexorable laws. The movement 
in this direction is silently going on. There 
is no clash nor roar of revolution. It is the 
march of industrialism along lines of least re- 
sistance toward a definite end. 


GOVERNOR HERRICK OF OHIO has been re- 
nominated by the Republican Party leaders to 
succeed himself. As this action has been 
taken in defiance of the protest of hundreds 
of thousands of Ohio republicans, and by the 
‘‘orders’’ of the reputed political ‘‘boss’’ 
of the State, George B. Cox, the result is 
sure to be an active and bitter contest until 
the election in the autumn. 

The political conditions at present existing 
in Ohio have been such as to cause wide 
comment. In an article by Lincoln Steffins in 
McClure’s Magazine for this month, the situ- 
ation is described as an attempt of ‘‘Czar, 
Cox’’ to ‘‘Russianize’’ the State. There is 
perhaps more truth than sensationalism in 
this comment. Governor Herrick is described 
as ‘‘affable, but weak;” ‘‘ tried to please 
everybody;’’ ‘‘made incompatible promises;’’ 
‘‘carried out a bargain Hanna made with the 
brewers.” This latter act, together with his 
subserviency to the ‘‘System,’’ has given him 


. | the antagonism of the Anti-saloon League and 


many prominent members of his own party. 
Herrick will receive the support of the brewers 
and saloon keepers. The ‘‘church people” 
have manifested intense disapproval of his 
nomination, but, according to the ‘‘Cleveland 
Plain Dealer,’’ ‘‘they will do a lot of talking 
against him, but will march to the polls and 
vote in the same old way.’’ 

The Democratic Party have nominated John 
M. Pattison of Cincinnati who is president 
of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
and who served honorably for some time as a 
member of the Legislature. He is said to be 
a high grade, conservative, Christian man. He 
will seek the support of the church people and 
temperance people, knowing that the liquor 
interests of the State will flock to Herrick. 
The Anti-Saloon League approves the nomina- 
tion of Patterson and will endeavor to secure 
his election. The re-election of Herrick will 
mean the triumph of ‘‘bossism” and saloon 
politics. 


The 
Why 
Why 


Wy ?—Many people are asking why? 
question has troubled you not a little. 
is the saloon so strongly entrenched? 
are so many good people in every community 


indifferent to its ravages? Why do they not 
arise in righteous indignation and stamp it out? 

It is not because the ravages of drink are 
unknown. It is not because the advantages 
of sobriety are unfamiliar. It is not because 
the saloon pretends to be anything but a law- 
less abomination. It is not because most per- 
sons in every community would not gladly be 
free from the ruin which it always promotes. 
Then why is it permitted to live? 

It is because of the commercialism of the 
liquor traffic. Millions of dollars are invested 
in the business. The distiller and the brewer 
are interested. The saloon-keeper is inter- 
ested. The man who owns the saloon building 
is interested. The general Government is 
interested because of the tax money it col- 
lects. The corporation is interested because 
the license money helps to pay officials and 


build roads and sidewalks. Worldly busines 
men are interested because of the money which 
the brewer and the saloonist spend. And 
Christian business men fail to make war on 
saloon because they know that such a war wo 
aliepate the brewer and the saloonist, and thas 
contract the volume of profitable trade. Yeq 
sir; it is the money centered in the whi 
business which makes it so overwhelmingly ip. 
fluential. Take away the commercial elemegt 
and you rob it of its chief power. Some day 
we will see that the loss is greater than the 
gain. Then will come the beginning of the 
end.—The National Advocate. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 7.) 

In the First Month, 1885, it was concladed 
that advantage might arise by publishing ae- 
counts of some Indians who had lately deceased 
on the Allegheny Reservation whose express 
ions towards the close of their lives showed 
the operation of Divine Grace, and a Commit. 
tee was named to examine such accounts a 
had then come to hand and others of similar 
character that might be obtained. These were 
printed the same year in a smal! pamphlet with 
the title ‘‘Dying expressions of some Indian 
lately deceased living on or near the Allegheny 
Reservation.”’ 

In this year the services of Aaron Dewees 
Jr., and his wife Miranda G. Dewees were ob 
tained as helpers in the family, and in the car 
of the boys out of school, and encouraged with 
this addition to their number, and the late in- 
crease of accommodations, the caretakers at 
the Institution saw their way to take ten boys 
instead of five as inmates of the family; which 
was done at the beginning of the spring session, 

In the Second Month 1886, Aaron Dewees 
Jr., and Miranda G. Dewees were appointed 
Superintendent and Matron of the Institution 
in the place of Aaron P. and Eunice Dewees 
who had long and acceptably filled these po 
sitions; and Marion Smith of Iowa was em- 
ployed as a helper in the care of the boys, ete. 

On the night of the 24th of Second Month, 
1886,a fire occurred which destroyed the dwell 
ing and school-house at Tunesassa. It was 
discovered in time for the family and all the 
children to escape in safety. The subject is 
thus mentioned in the report to the Yearly 
Meeting of that year. 

‘‘On the night of the 24th of Second Month, 
the dwelling-house and the school-house nearly 
adjoining it, were destroyed by fire. As it was 
not discovered until all had retired for the 
night, the children and family were for a time 
in considerable danger, but through the ex 
tension of Divine favor escaped unhurt, 
is cause of heartfelt gratitude to the Preserver 
of men. The contents of the buildings includ 
ing most of the wearing apparel and other 
personal property of the inmates were coh 
sumed. Our friends with the exception of 
Louisa C. Brackman and Rebecca Sears wh0 
have returned to their homes, are now occupy- 
ing a tenant house on the property, which ha 
been somewhat enlarged for their accommo 
dation. ; 

‘It has been gratifying to the Committee 
to learn of the sympathy and interest which 
have been manifested by the Indians and others 
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jp the_neighborhood in the loss which has been 
gstained; and of the desire which has been 
eaidh by both Indians and whites, that 

buildings should be replaced, and the efforts 
gd the Committee for the education and wel- 
fire of the Indians be continued.’’ 

“In view of the near approach of the Yearly 
eeting it was thought most proper not to 
take steps for the erection of a new building 
farther than to decide upon a location, and to 
tain a plan and :stimate. The plan which 
jas been prepared and is under consideration, 
isfor a frame building capable of accommo- 
dating about fifty children with their care- 
takers, and containing two rooms to be used 
for school purposes, which it is estimated can 
eput up, nearly in the site of the former one, 
mi furnished ready for occupancy, including 
the desks and other appliances for the school 
ita cost not exceeding $6,500. The amount 
be recovered from the companies in which 
the buildings and their contents were insured 
is $3,009, —leaving about $3,500 to be raised 
thould this plan be approved and carried out. 
Should the Yearly Meeting encourage volun- 
ry contributions among our members in aid 
# our funds, and a sufficient amount to be 
mbscribed to warrant the Committee in pro- 
weeding early with its erection, it is probable 
itmight be made ready for use the coming 
vinter.”’ 

The Yearly Meeting approved of the erection 
of a new building, and not only made the usual 
ppropriation of $1,500, but an additional one 
of the same amount towards defraying the cost 
ofthe new structure; and encouraged the mem- 
bers of the meeting individually to contribute 
the necessary funds. With this help, and that 
mndered by interested Friends the Committee 
felt warranted in going on with the work, and 
turing the same year a two-story building 50 

75 feet with basement, was completed, and 

school was opened in it on the 22nd of 
Heventh Month 1886, with an attendance of 
S girls and 10 boys. The cost of the build- 
iigand necessary furniture was $12,485. The 
Yearly Meeting in 1886 appointed Aaron P. 
Dewees as a member of the Committee, who in 
wder to aid in the work of rebuilding spent 
wveral months at Tunesassa and rendered val- 
ble assistance in this work. 

During the winter of 1886, the Indians on 
both reservations were considerably agitated 
by the introduction of a bill into Congress pro- 
pesing to allot their lands etc., which caused 
aremonstrance signed by 240 Indians, to be 
forwarded to Washington by two delegates 
appointed for the purpose: and also a request 
the Committee for their help in opposing it. 
heompliance with this request some members 
of the Committee had an interview with the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and stated the 
thjections which existed to the bill as it then 
tod. One objection to the bill was that in 
the opinion of tke Indian Commissioner if the 
lands of the Senecas were allotted as proposed 
ly it, and their tribal relations disturbed, the 
Ogden Land Company could claim the Allegheny 
ad Cattaraugus Reservations. The bill did not 

e a law. 

_Some of the reasons which the Indians as- 
ugned for remonstrating against the allotment 
their lands are contained in the following 
Memorial of their council against the bill in- 
toduced into Congress First Month 5th, 1886, 
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entitled ‘‘A bill to allot the lands of the Seneca 
Nation of New York Indians,’’ viz: ‘‘We would 
respectfully urge the following as a few of the 
many weighty reasons why said bill ought not 
to become a law. 

‘The Seneca Indians under their tribal sys- 
tem have made much progress in farming and 
in the habits of civilized life in the past gener- 
ation and are still improving. Among them- 
selves, their occupancy of land in severalty is 
the common practice and is carefully pro- 
tected, so that every Indian who will, may have 
a farm to occupy and cultivate, and there is no 
more common land than is necessary to fur- 
nish firewood and fencing for the people, and 
to furnish small farms for the young men to 
clear up for themselves, among their own 
people. And under the tribal system, no Indian 
can wholly deprive himself of land to cultivate, 
as he can at all times clear up common land, and 
make himeelf a home among his own people. 

‘*Many of our people are not yet prepared 
for citizenship, and to impose it upon them 
would be but to subject them to great danger 
of wrong, fraud, and of losing all their pos- 
sessions. Now we are self-supporting and 
live contentedly upon our lands. If our people 
were made citizens we foresee that in a very 
few years many of them would be stripped of 
all their possessions, and would become a bur- 
den upon the public for support. 

“Our reservations exclusive of those por- 
tions occupied permanently by the whites under 
the act of Congress of 1875 establishing vil- 
lages upon the Allegheny Reservation, afford 
an average of about 20 acres of Jand to each 
individual, which is very nearly the average 
number of acres of land to the individual oc- 
cupied or owned by the farming communities 
around us, and we humbly pray you to leave 
us to possess these lands in quietness. 

“*We see in this bill above all else, a strong 
expression of that desire which some of our 
white neighbors feel to yet possession of our 
lands as soon as possible, and to drive us from 
our homes forever. They desire and have long 
desired the passage of such alaw as this. We 
donot. For our own sakes and our children’s, 
for the sake of enabling us to continue im- 
proving until we are fitted for citizenship, for 
the sake of enabling us to retain for ourselves 
and our descendants the small remnant of the 
lands our forefathers have occupied so long, 
we beg you not to pass this bill. We love 
these streams that flow past our doors, these 
hills and valleys where our forefathers have 
lived and died. Do not we beseech you take 
any steps toward driving rs from them.”’ 

(To be continued. ) 


Items Concerning the Society. 

“The Society of Friends in Great Britain now has 
a larger number of missionaries in the foreign field 
in proportion to the number of its members than 
any other religious body in England,” says the Bul- 
letin of Missions. 

In addition to Jonathan E. and Joseph Rhoads, 
the late session of Canada Yearly Meeting was at- 
tended by Eli H. Harvey and Ezra Barker, of In- 
diana; Ida Chamness, of Iowa; Mary Anna Wood, 
of New York, and Benj. P. Brown and wife, of 
North Carolina. 


Pocono Notes—Rufus M. Jones and family came 
to Pocono Manor last week, after his extensive tour 
to the Pacific Coast; also Coleman and Mary P. Nich- 
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olson and Ruth S. Abbott and son Henry. George M. 
Warner, who has joined in religious service at the 
Pocono meeting for the four weeks previous, and also 
Rebecca Smedley for two weeks, have returned to 
their homes. Mary S. Walton has arrived fora so- 
journ here, also John W. Biddle with his son William 
and farsily. Jonathan Chace and family have begun 
their sojourn, while our friends George M. and 
Elizabeth Comfort have completed their visit for 
the present. Several other tender Friends, but 
not in official position, add their society to the 
favorsof the place. A spirit of love and kindness, 
one toward another, seems to pervade this excel- 
lent summer home which individual Friends have 
sought to provide for the good of our membership 
and for the prosperity of Truth among us; and the 
four meetings occurring up to the present writing 
have been attended with a precious feeling. Na- 
ture-talks illustrated in the assembly-room, and 
nature-walks joined by interested guests are a fea- 
ture by which Edward Wildman is ably inculcating 
a love of the Divine hand in his works that praise 
Him. 


Notes in General. 


Calvinistic Magyars from Hungary are coming 
to this country in increasing numbers every year. 
There are at the present time over 200,000 of these 
people here. There are eight regularly ordained 
ministers and missionaries in this country working 
for them under the direction of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America (Dutch Reformed), of which President 
Roosevelt is a member, has conferred upon him the 
title of “ peacemaker of the world.” ‘Blessed are 
the peacemakers,” indeed. But as to the “ Peace- 
maker of the world,” does not a Christian church 
know who the Prince of Peace is? 


While the number of Protestant Christians is 
but one per thousand in Japan, in its House of 
Representatives it is twenty times that—one in 
fifty. Christianity now competes on equal terms 
with the older religions of Japan. Its crusade 
against the social evil has already achieved a meas- 
ure of success in freeing some fourteen thousand 
girls from base bonds. Christian ideals have se- 
curely rooted themselves in influential minds, to 
bring forth fruit in due time. 


The general principle of the measure to separate 
Church and State in France, as finally adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies, is as follows: 

“The Republic assures liberty of conscience and 
guarantees the free exercise of religion subject to 
the restrictions of public order. The republic 
neither recognizes, pays stipends to nor subsidizes 
any sect, but provides funds for colleges, hospital 
and asylum chaplains. Otherwise the public wor- 
ship budget is abolished and public establishments 
connected with religion are suppressed.” 


“ EUTHENICS.”—It seems to have been assumed 
that euthenics was a synonym for home economics. 
This is not the case. The Lake Placid Conference 
of 1904 advised a sharper distinction in the use of 
terms than has been the custom. Domestic science 
was the term chosen for secondary schools; eco- 
nomics (and sanitation) for normal and professional 
schools; while the need for a term to mean the 
ethical and philosophical principle urging to a study 
of the art of right living under modern conditions, 
was called tentatively euthenics, as a corollary to 
Sir Francis Galton’s eugenics, for the study of 
which there has been recently an endowment given 
to an English university. 

Eugenics means an improvement in the quality 
of children born. Euthenics, an improvement in 
the environment of all who are already in the world 
as well. H.G. Wells considers the latter as the 


‘more immediately practical of the two. We do 
i 
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know something of better living. We know little 
of the laws which govern heredity.—Z. H. Richards. 


It is to be regretted that there is a growing 
tendency to convert churches into concert rooms, 
and choirs into operatic choruses. It awakens a 
feeling of sadness when the specially drawing so- 
loist is set before a congregation to sing to them, 
nominally for their spiritual quickening and to the 
glory of God, yet really to please and gratify an 
esthetic taste, while ministers, who are duly quali- 
fied and duly tested and accredited, go unemployed, 
or work on half-pay, or live in pressing need. 
Many a talented and consecrated servant of God 
would be glad to labor all year in some church at 
a third of the rate which many a musical expert 
receives for warbling in public once a week. 

We may add that the effect upon the listeners 
of this operatic and high-priced music is not salu- 
tary. The attention is directed to it, not as a 
means of soul-uplifting toward God, but as an ar- 
tistic performance. The conversation generally 
upon leaving the sanctuary is not, how edifying 
and helpful was the truth presented, or how spir- 
itual and elevating was the service, but how finely 
Miss So and So sang.—Presbyterian. 


THE CostLy “Court” AT WASHINGTON.—The 
British ambassador to the United States recently 
had a salary of $32,500 a year. He has petitioned 
his government to increase it, and it has been done, 
and is now $36,500. The first secretary also re- 
ceived an increase. The British Office showed the 
government that living in Washington has so in- 
creased within a few years as to make this neces- 
sary. It is held that it is costing more to keep 
the pace of lavish entertainment there than in Paris 
or Berlin. The Washington standard of living is 
very hard upon a good many of our senators who 
are not millionaires. The Chicago Inter Ocean says 
that “‘there are now trained and valuable men in 
the Senate without private resources who feel that 
they cannot much longer bear the burden, and feel 
that they will have to retire to repair their slender 
fortunes.” Some of them do not wish to do this, 
but they keep out of “society.” The United States 
leads the way with the nations of the world. We 
requote the words of the humorist, “The revolu- 
tions of human nature are these, and not much to 
brag of: Poverty begat Necessity; Necessity begat 
Convenience; Convenience begat Pleasure; Pleasure 
begat Luxury; Luxury begat Riot and Disease; and 
these between them both begat Poverty again.” 

The true maxim of the Christian is, “Let your 
moderation be known.”—Christian Advocate. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The publication of statistical infor- 
mation respecting growing crops, especially cotton and 
tobacco, has been regarded as of value, as furnishing a 
basis for estimating the probable yield. It appears that 
information of this kind collected by the Government has 
been disclosed prematurely by certain officials, and a 
stringent inquiry is to be made by the Department of 
Agriculture in order to ascertain how and where it has 
been done, 

Charles J. Bonaparte, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
has refused to accept railroad passes, holding that he 
cannot consistently accept such favors. 

Convincing proof of astounding election frauds, show- 
ing that thousands upon thousands of fraudulent names 
had been placed on the assessors’ lists, in this city, has 
been turned over to the Department of Public Safety by 
the police, who had been ordered to make a careful can- 
vass of their respective divisions. It is estimated that 
the number of fraudulent names thus voted on may have 
been as many as 50,000. 

A despatch from Washington says that the Beef Trust 
has its agents in Buenos Ayres now, looking to obtaining 
control of the entire beef output of that country. In 
the Argentine Republic, it is said, there are 240,000,000 
acres devoted to raising cattle and sheep, and that in 
1900 more than 30,000,000 cattle and 100,000,000 sheep 
were pastured on these immense ranges. 

Under the direction of Director Martin, of the Health 
Department in this city, forty-eight medical inspectors 
have begun a house-to-house canvass in their respective 
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districts in order to aid infants suffering from the heat 
and to give advice to mothers. The heavy mortality 
among children in the last two weeks induced the Director 
to take this step, which he believes will result in the sav- 
ing of many infants’ lives during the heated period. 

While official figures of the census have not been an- 
nounced, it has been ascertained that the population of 
Trenton, New Jersey, exceeds that of Camden. The for- 
mer city has a population of 85,000 and the latter 82,000. 

It is stated that Dr. Edmund J. James, president of the 
University of Illinois, has been making an investigation 
of the records of foot-ball players after graduation. He 
says: “ The successful foot-ball man must, under modern 
conditions, so overstrain himself physically as to diminish 
seriously his chances of achieving success of any kind in 
after life.” 

Dr. H. M. Leipziger, in a recent article, says: “The 
Board of Education through its Department of Public 
Lectures provides a system of adult education for the 
people of the city of New York. It aims to give instruc- 
tion in an interesting form to those who have been limited 
in intellectual training and also to give opportunity for 
further study to all who have a desire to deepen and 
broaden their existing knowledge. To acquaint the thou- 
sands of foreigners with English, instruction is given in 
Italian, Yiddish, Russian, and other languages. To keep 
the boys and girls off the streets, useful arts are taught 
in evenings and holiday terms, in what are known as rec- 
reation centres and vacation schools, but it also provides 
for free lectures for the people.” 

A despatch from Washington says: To test the capacity 
for work of Italians, Chinese and Japanese, and also the 
contract method of obtaining and handling laborers, the 
Panama Canal Commission has decided to import 2,000 
men of each nationality for a 500-day contract, subject 
to renewal. It is the object of the Commission to reduce 
the amount of this sort of labor as much as possible by 
the introduction of modern machinery, but it will be nec- 
essary to obtain several thousand additional workmen. 
The number of 2000 was chosen because of being the ap- 
proximate capacity of one ship at a time. It is stated 
that about 12,000 men are now at work upon the canal. 

The effect of the acetylene light upon the growth of 
plants has lately been under investigation at Cornell Uni- 
versity, resulting in establishing the fact that plant 

growth is remarkably stimulated by acetylene light. The 
radish crop under sun by day with acetylene by night, and 
under sun by day and dark at night, showed remarkable 
differences. The behavior of peas, under which blooms 
and good-sized pods were present by the aid of acetylene, 
at a time when without this not even buds were apparent, 
is equally marked. 

Foreicn.—A recent despatch from Russia says: The 
gravest concern prevails in Government circles as the 
disorders spread to remote corners of the empire. It is 
impossible to spare troops from the great centres of pop- 
ulation, since none knows at what moment fresh outbreaks 
may occur. Despite the popular idea that Russia is ruled 
by the bureaucracy, it is nearer the truth, it is stated, to 
say that it is ruled by a small oligarchy of Grand Dukes 
and about thirty great noble families. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 12th says: Em- 
peror Nicholas has signed the appointment of Witte, 
president of the Committee of Ministers, to be chief plen- 
ipotentiary representing the Russian Government in the 
peace negotiations to be conducted next month in the 
United States. The appointment expressly clothes him 
with plenary powers. The peace party is overjoyed at 
the fact that the negotiatione have been placed in Witte’s 
hands. It is the firm belief that this not only insures a 
successful termination of the negotiations, but that he 
will secure the best possible terms for his country. It is 
said that in the whole course of the negotiations and 
manceuvres which preceded the outbreak of the war, 
Witte was the consistent and persistent advocate of peace. 
He had no part in the Russian lease and occupation of 
Port Arthur, and was opposed to the construction of the 
Manchurian extension of the railway; he used all his in- 
fluence against the continued occupation of Manchuria 
after the Pekin expedition, and advised the making of a 
treaty with Japan when the marquis Ito went to St. Pe- 
tersburg for that purpose. A laterdespatch says: A high 
official, closely connected with the peace negotiations, de- 
clares that the chances of concluding a treaty have be- 
come very remote since the invasion of Saghalin, which 
is regarded in high quarters in St. Petersburg as an im- 
proper act after Japan had consented to negotiate. 

A despatch from Paris says: A petition containing 3,- 
853,238 signatures of Catholics opposed to the separation 
of Church and State in France has been presented to the 
Senatorial Commission charged with the consideration of 
the bill just passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Norwegian throne has been offered to Prince Charles 
of Denmark, a grandson of the king of Denmark, and 
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son-in-law to the king of England. It is said that the 
proposal to make Prince Charles of Denmark king of 
Norway is supported by those having the power of decid- 
ing, and that it would be enthusiastically received by the 
majority of the Norwegian people. 

A despatch from Berlin says: An important improve. 
ment in wireless telegraphy is announced by Professor 
Braun, of Strassburg, the inventor of a system which 
bears his name, who has succeeded in directing wireleg 
electrical waves in a single direction. Up to now it has 
been possible only to transmit waves in all directions, 
Much energy is saved by the new invention. 

Word has been received in Halifax that the governor 
of Newfoundland will make an expedition to Labrador 
this summer for the object of fixing the longitude of some 
of the principal points there and make astronomical, bo. 
tanical and other scientific investigations. Some scien. 
tists from the Lick Observatory, California, will accom. 
pany the governor, their especial mission being to observe 
the eclipse of the sun on Eighth Month 30th. It is said 
that a number of astronomers from Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, will follow. 

It is reported that Newfoundland is developing a new 
industry, in the form of selling whale meat in place of 
beef. One of the dealers says that the new meat tastes 
more like venison than beef, and plans are already 
made to ship some to England, where it is expected to 
sell for twelve cents a pound. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 


Ruth S. Abbott, Phila.; Wm. S. Yarnall, Phila.; Thos. 
C. Hogue, Pa.; M. and S. Doudna, 0.; Joseph B. Bottles 
and for Susanna G. Bettles, Ill.; Mary Ann Wiggins, Ps., 
and for Mary J. White, N. C.; Phillips Chambers, Pa.; Ana 
Shoemaker, G’t’n; Caleb Wood, Phila.; D. D. Maris, Del; 
William Wickersham, Pa.; Rebecca J. Allen, Pa.; Mary B, 
Clement, N. J.; Richard T. Osborn and Edmund L. Post, 
N. Y.; Susanna Kite, Phila.; Mary W. Trimble, Pa.; Henry 
Haines, Phila., $6 for himself, Hattie L. Deacon and New- 
bold R. Haines; Hannah H. Ivins and for Dr. Howard 
Ivins, N. J.; Wm. Smallwood, Pa.; T. F. Weaver, Ark.; 
Ruth Anna Harned and William Bishop, N. J.; Comly B, 
Shoemaker, Phila., and for Edward L. Richie; John Carey, 
Agt., 0., $8 for Catharine Ann Stanton, Jacob Barrett, 
William Haworth and Isaiah M. Haworth; Wm. F. Terrell, 
Va.; Zenaide M. Hartz, Phila.; Matilda Yerkes, N. J.; RB. 
B. P. H., Phila.; Dr. S. 8S. Haines, N. J.; Phebe P. Stokes, 
N. J.; T. Lee Haines, N. J.; Alfred C. Haines, N. J.; Re 
becca A. Cox, N. J.; John Tatum, Phila.; Wm. Berry, Gta; 
Elizabeth T. Troth, Phila., to No. 26, V. 80; Joseph Evans, 
N. J.; Wm. L. Bailey, Agt., Pa., $6 for Mary N. Sharpless, 
Phebe J. Walter and Edward H. Hall; R. C. Shoemaker, 
Pa., $6 for himself, Elizabeth L. Iridell and Comly B. 
Shoemaker, Jr.; Josiah Wistar and for Caspar W. 
son, N. J.; Thos. K. Wilbur, Agt., Mass., $14 for hi 
Isabel L. Gifford, Job S. Gidley, Sarah E. Mitchell, James 
H. Tucker, Jesse R. Tucker and John §. Wright; Esther 
K. Alsop, Pa.; Susanna S. Kite, G't’n; Thos. var 
J.; Rebecca E. Haines, Pa.; A. F. Huston and for 
beth B. Calley, Pa.; Geo. S. Hutton, Phila., $8 for himeelf, 
Phebe Hutton, R. C. Pandrich and A. W. Thompson; Phebe 
H. Burgess, Pa.; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa.; Lydia 8. Ballinger, 
N. J.; Samuel Haines, N. J. Third-dey oil 

ta” Remitiances received ird- noon wi 
appear in the Receipts until Xvoiewing week. 


NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila— 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. to 1. P. M. 


A younc Friend, Haverford graduate, desires position 
as teacher. Literature, history or economics pa 
Address R. K. M., 
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Wanted - A teacher for Friends’ primary school at 
Whittier, Iowa. Address with references, 
JosHua W. Smits, 
Springville, Linn Co., lows. 


Corrected sheets for the Eighth Month, 1905, were 
mailed to all known recipients of the Friends’ Card Cal 
endar, and a notice was inserted in Tae Frignp about tt 
first of the year, asking those who had not received the 
sheets to apply for same. A number of these being 
unasked for, would indicate that all possessing the Cal 
endar have not been supplied. Will those who have sé 
been supplied please send a postal stating how many af 
needed, and the corrected sheet will be sent free of charg’ 

TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. ' 
No. 304 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 





